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THE MUSICAL VERSIONS OF 
GOETHE’S “FAUST.” 


BY ADOLPHE JULLIEN.! 


Il. 

THE FAUST OF PRINCE RADZIWILL, OF RIETZ, 
OF CONRADIN KREUTZER, OF L. GORDIGIANI, OF 
JOSEPH GREGOIR, OF HENRY COHEN, OF HUGH 
PIERSON, OF BOITO, OF FERDINAND DE RODA, 
AND OF ED. LASSEN. 

In 1835, Prince Anton Radziwill,? gover- 
nor of the Grand Duchy of Posen for the 
king of Prussia, and for the rest a passionate 
amateur of music and a brilliant violoncellist, 
published at Berlin a musical poem of Faust, 
having perhaps the Capellmeister Wilhelm 
Schneider for a collaborator. This remark- 
able work, as Fétis says, has been executed 
in many cities of Germany, and represented 
many times at Berlin, where the Royal 
Academy often plays it on the anniversary of 
the Prince’s death. Goethe has praised it in 
the year 1814 of his Annals: “ The visit of 
Prince Radziwill awakened a desire difficult 
to satisfy ; the original music which he has 


composed for Faust, this happy and entranc- 
ing music, gave us only a remote hope of 
bringing upon the stage this singular work.” 

Finally, toward the year 1836, Julius 
Rietz,* pupil of the celebrated Zelter, and a 
very able violoncellist, had Faust represented 
after his fashion in the theatre founded by 


Immermann at Diisseldorf. He had been 
expressly called there by Mendelssohn, who 
had confided to him the musical direction of 
that theatre. He soon succeeded Mendelssohn 
in the post of musical head of the city; then 
he became at once director of the Gewandhaus 
of Leipzig and conductor of the orchestra 
at the theatre, and finally Capellmeister of the 
king of Saxony. 

At very nearly the same period, Conradin 
Kreutzer, whose works are more remarkable 
for qualities of technical structure and ex- 
perience, than for richness of invention, com- 
‘posed and had executed at Vienna a series of 
pieces on the principal scenes of Faust. This 
renowned musician, who, of very low extrac- 
tion, had known how to elevate himself 
to the first rank in his art by dint of perse- 
verance and of labor, finished, as he had be- 
gun, under the patronage of Goethe. He 
had, in fact, composed his second theatrical 
work upon Goethe’s comic opera libretto, 
Jery und Biitely, and had seen it played in 
the Court theatre of Vienna through the 





1 We translate from “Goethe et la Musique: Ses Juge- 
ments, son Influence, Les Ocuvres qwil a inspirées.” Var 
ADOLPHE JULLIEN, Paris, 1880. — ED. 

2 Prince Anton Heinrich Radziwill, born at Posen in 
1775; died at Berlin in 1833. The exact nomenclature of 
the scenes and pieces of his score will be found in the 
Dictionaire des Musiciens Polonaises et Slaves, by M. 
Sowinski. 

$ Born at Berlin in 1812; died at Dresden in 1877. 





miscalculation of the director, Weigl, who, 
always hostile to young débutants, had only 
given this piece under the conviction that it 
would have no success. The expectation of 
the envious man was deceived, and this rep- 
resentation recruited numerous partisans for 
the young musician. Goethe had served him 
favorably at his début; he inspired him 
equally well at the end of his career; for 
these two works may be ranked among the 
best which Conradin Kreutzer has produced 
for theatre or Cencert. 

To adapt to the German poem the inspira- 
tions of the Italian muse was a perilous un- 
dertaking, only to be excused, in case of non- 
success, by the honor of attempting it. The 
Italian Opera, Fausto, by Gordigiani,’ ap- 
peared in 1837 at the Pergola Theatre in 
Florence. The author had allowed himself 
to be seduced by a very bad libretto, and had 
finished his music in a very short time at a 
fixed date. The result was a flagrant fiasco, 
one of the few such to be counted in the his- 
tory of theatrical revolutions, This check 
was due to the absurdities of the book, to in- 
sufficient rehearsals, to the negligence of the 
artists, and finally to the puerility of the 
machinery employed for the transformations 
and enchantments. ‘The music, in which one 
remarked some facile melodies, was not of 
force enough to exorcize such a disaster, 
This unfortunate event was, as it were, a pre- 
sage of the career of the author, who went 
on composing pieces of chamber-music, and 
vocal melodies, without ever being able to 
succeed upon the stage. 

At the very period when Berlioz was writ- 
ing the first scenes of his Damnation de Faust, 
in the midst of the noise and agitation of 
Paris, a young Belgian musician was polish- 
ing and repolishing a score inspired by the 
same subject, which he wished-soon to pro- 
duce in public. On the 27th of January, 
1847, Joseph Gregoir had his work executed 
at Antwerp in a grand festival which he had 
organized with the aid of two hundred sing- 
ers and as many instrumentalists. The début 
of the young composer made a great noise in 
his native country. The concert took place 
in the hall of the Cité, “all resplendent with 
lights,” say the journals of the time. Ladies 
of the city sang the choruses, and so the 
tickets for the festival Gregoir were at a pre- 
mium for some days at the Bourse. The 
author was received with acclamations, and 
was sung in verse and prose; then music and 
musician sank into oblivion. 

The plan of this “musical poem” is very 
nearly that which the collaborators of Gounod 
afterwards followed in writing their libretto ; 
for M. Gregoir has simply chosen the princi- 
pal scenes of the first Faust of Goethe, 
and has put them into music. Strangely, he 
has conceived his subject in very nearly the 
same manner with Gounod, and has rendered 
it in the same amiable and discreet gamut, in 
that demi-tint which is like the moonlight of 
genius. He pauses by preference at the sen- 
timental, touching and impassioned scenes 
which are met with in the philosophical drama 





1 Gordigiani (Luigi), born at Florence in 1814. Died 
there in 1560. 





of the German poet; he iseven so well quar- 
tered in this agreeable domain, that he has 
eliminated the person of the devil from his 
poem. A Faust without Mephisto is as bad 
as a Faust without Marguerite or without 
Faust. 

In that same year, 1847, a French com- 
poser, M. Henry Cohen, had performed in 
the hall of the Conservatoire, at Paris, a 
lyrical poem, Marguerite et Faust, which met 
with a very good reception. One grand scene, 
entitled The Triumph of Mephistopheles, was 
especially applauded. This lyrical poem re- 
mains the principal work of the well-taught 
musician, who had learned harmony of 
Reicha, singing of Lais and Pellegrini, and 
who, after having twice gone to try his theat- 
rical fortune in Italy, became director of the 
Conservatoire of Lille, a function which he 
soon resigned, on account of disagreements in 
opinion with an administrative commission 
which was joined to him as council. 

Some years later, England paid a new trib- 
ute to the poet in the person of Hugh Pier- 
son, an artist of merit (born at Oxford in 
1816), who had devoted himself to music 
against the will of his father, titulary preacher 
of King George IV., and who had made his 
musical education in rather a fragmentary 
manner, receiving lessons and counsels by 
turns from the organist Atwood, from Paér 
at Paris, Walmisley at Cambridge University, 
Tomaschek and Reissiger in Germany. When 
Bishop died, he replaced him for an instant at 
the University of Edinburgh ; but he was soon 
tired of being professor, and returned to Ger- 
many, where his opera, The Triumph of the 
Sylphs, was played at Briinn with some suc- 
cess, while that of Lela raised a storm at 
Hamburg. He lived eight years in that city, 
then returned in 1853 to London, where he 
composed an oratorio of Paradise, and a 
second Faust, which passes for his best work. 
Pierson died at Leipzig in the beginning of 
1873. 

In March, 1868, an Italian composer, M. 
Arrigo Boito, who is, on the Peninsula, the 
most convinced partisan of the innovating the- 
ories of Richard Wagner, produced at La Scala, 
in Milan, a Mephistofele which must be 
counted among the musical pasticci of the dra- 
ma of Goethe. This opera did not succeed, 
and the second representation raised a fright- 
ful tumult; it was for the work a sentence of 
immediate death. The principal reproach 
incurred by the young musician was the want 
of melody. Could it be otherwise, knowing 
his neo-German tendencies, his preferences, 
and his admiration for the “ music of the 
future? This check, then, did not imply that 
the opera was devoid of merit, and, by the 
admission even of the musical journals, it 
contained several pages of a fine conception 
and a powerful execution. Moreover, the 
merit of the author was recognized by all un- 
prejudiced judges when his opera was resumed 
at Bologna, October 4, 1875. It was for the 
city, which was the first in Italy to admire 
and applaud Lohengrin, to render justice, not 
without passionate discussion, to the efforts 
and the talent of M. Boito, whose sole offence 
was being born in Italy. 
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It must be said, also, that this dramatic 
work is of a very singular conception, and 
of very unequal value. M. Boito, who ap- 
pears to be a real worshipper of Goethe, and 
who surely has studied the commentaries 
written in many languages on Faust, has 
carved a poem for himself out of the drama 
of Goethe, just as Berlioz or Wagner might 
have done; but it is less an opera libretto, 
than it is a series of eight scenes badly 
dovetailed together, — the Prologue in Heav- 
en, the Easter festival, the scene on the 
ramparts of the city, Faust in his study, the 
garden, the Witches’ Sabbath, the death of 
Marguerite and that of Faust, these last two 
episodes borrowed from the second Faust. 
Furthermore, M. Boito, who is a philologist, 
and who, after the example of Wagner, at- 
taches almost more importance to his verses 
than to his music, has prefaced his score 
with a note, in which he examines the differ- 
ent orthographies and explanations of the 
word Mephistopheles ; finds himself author- 
ized by Le Loyer’s book on Spectres to make 
those invited to the Sabbath sing Saboé, while 
the witches sing Hor Sabbah! explains why 
he has adopted the metre of Greek verse in 
the scene of Helen, and how the Italian lan- 
guage lends itself better than the French to 
all the pomps and graces of the Greek metre, 
and the Latin, ete. Finally, he is so pene- 
trated with his favorite author that, at almost 
every scene, he brings in evidence some verse, 
some tirade, in which he sees, not without 
reason, the essence, the knot of the entire 
scene. In Faust’s study chamber, for exam- 
ple, that apostrophe of the doctor to the 
demon, “ If I ever say to the passing moment, 
Stay, thou art so fair! then mayst thou sur- 
round me with chains; then I consent to an- 
nihilation ” ; and for the amorous ¢éte-d-téte 
in the garden, that reply of Faust, “ My love, 
who dares say, J believe in God? You may 
ask priests and sages, and their answer will 
appear but a mockery of the questioner.” 

The score of M. Boito shows what efforts 
a composer trained in the Italian school must 
make to shake off those obsolete formulas, to 
conceive a truly serious work, and above all, 
to give it a severe form. Whatever pains he 
takes, so great is the influence of the artistic 
medium, that he only succeeds in producing a 
very unequal, very laborious work, in which 
certain parts clash with others, and of which 
the merit, very real on the whole, consists 
more in tentative efforts than in any realized 
effect. In general, the fantastic passages 
have served M. Boito better than the scenes 
of tenderness ; in the latter his melody is for 
the most part common, and his orchestra but 
slightly interesting, while he treats the for- 
mer with great power, and not without origin- 
ality. Evidently it is toward force and dra- 
matic passion that his natural talent urges 
him ; but a composer of such merit ought to 
_ keep a severer watch over himself, and not 
fall back into the ruts in which a Petrella 
has dragged himself all his life. 

At the beginning of 1872, March 7, Ferd- 
inand de Roda, pianist, harpist, composer and 
professor of music at the University of Ros- 
tock, brought out in that city a new musical 





drama of Faust, interpreted by the Academy 
of Singing and the united orchestras of Ros- 
tock and Schwerin. The author himself di- 
rected the execution of his work, which rec- 
ommended itself, they say, by real dramatic 
qualities, and obtained a certain success. 
However that may be, this first hearing was 
also the last ; and this musician, who had al- 
ready produced oratorios, cantatas, a sym- 
phony, several piano pieces, died in Septem- 
ber, 1877, at the Chateau de Biilow, near 
Crivitz (Mecklenburg-Schwerin), without 
ever having a chance to hear his Faust again. 
He would have been sixty years old on the 
26th of March following. 

Finally, in 1874, a Norwegian composer, 
Edouard Lassen, brought out at Weimar a 
new musical adaptation of Goethe’s drama. 
Born at Copenhagen, but taken at the age of 
two to Brussels, having made his musical 
studies at the Conservatoire of that city, and 
having been several times Jaureate in the com- 
petitions in composition instituted in the prin- 
cipal cities of Belgium, Lassen made a 
grand tour in Germany, and was particularly 
well received by Spohr at Cassel, and by 
Liszt at Weimar. It was Liszt who caused 
his opera King Edgar to be represented on 
the Grand-Ducal stage, though it had been 
pronounced impracticable at Brussels, and 
with such success that Lassen was offered the 
place of director of the court music, and be- 
came attached to Weimar, where he fixed his 
permanent abode after the great success of 
his second opera, Frauenlob. 

His new work, which follows Goethe’s drama 
scene by scene, is very important, for it com- 
prises more than fifty pieces of all kinds ; but 
it is also very interesting, and contains more 
than one page that is remarkable. The Pro- 
logue in Heaven, with which the score natu- 
rally opens, and then all the melodrama ac- 
companying the meditations of the doctor in 
his study, are of an excellent color; and the 
Easter hymn is of a touching simplicity, with 
its persistent sound of bells. The scene at 
the gates of the city is very pretty, with its 
sad complaint of the mendicant and the ani- 
mated rondo of the peasants; the murmur 
of invisible spirits in Faust’s chamber, and 
their joyous whisper during the doctor’s sleep, 
have inspired the musician with graceful 
thoughts of an altogether fairy lightness. 
The scene in Auerbach’s cellar, on the con- 
trary, is rendered with a great freedom and 
rare vigor ; the short phrase in canon of the 
surfeited drinkers, ‘‘ We are as happy as can- 
nibals, and gorged like five hundred swine,” 
is inexpressibly clumsy and stolid. 

The scene of the Witches’ Kitchen is no 
more wanting in color. But it is, above all, 
the chaste figure of Margaret and the different 
episodes with which it is associated, that Herr 
Lassen has treated in a charming manner. 
So, too, the beautiful melody of the orches- 
tra when she enters her chamber, the old 
song of the King of Thule, of which he has 
so well marked the archaic character ; Dame 
Martha’s lamentation of her absent husband ; 
the brusque entrée of the devil, etc.; also 
many little pieces, simple phrases sometimes, 
very varied accents, leading to the promenade 





in the garden, which the composer accompa- 
nies with a light rustling, the charm of which 
excites to reverie and to sweet confidences. 
The monologue of Faust dragging his disillu- 
sions through the woods and caverns is under- 
lined by an orchestral piece which shapes the 
image of the wanderer, and seems to depict 
his repeated efforts to climb from height to 
height. As for the melodrama placed under 
Margaret’s invocation to the Mater dolorosa, 
it is impressed with a penetrating sadness, 
which brings out the strangeness of the 
devil’s song in bolder relief; and the exact 
transcription of the Dies ire in the scene of 
the cathedral produces a terrible effect. But 
the capital piece of this first part, that in 
which the author has displayed the most 
power and imagination, is, without contradic- 
tion, the romantic scene of the Walpurgis 
Night ; there we find a rare strangeness of 
invention, served by a very skillful hand ; and 
these two qualities united were not too much 
to measure them with this astonishing concep- 
tion of the fantasy of Goethe. 

These same qualities are found to an equal 
degree in all the fantastical scenes of the 
Second Part. But the prolongation of this 
kind of music, aiming always, by means 
slightly varied, at the fairy-like, the super- 
natural, can not fail to fatigue in the long 
run; and this monotony, it must be confessed, 
sprang perforce from the subject, music not 
having resources multiple enough to paint epi- 
sodes of very nearly the same nature, with col- 
ors varying incessantly. There are, among the 
number, some delicious pieces of a vaporous 
lightness, like the chorus of Ariel and the elves 
which opens the Second Faust ; like the song 
of the Sirens in the upper Peneus and the 
whirling refrain of the Lamia ; like the inter- 
twining dances of Euphorion and the young 
girls in the scene of Arcadia. This tableau 
begins with a pretty pastoral prelude ; and two 
other orchestral pieces of great importance, 
very richly colored, are the grand Bacchanale 
which terminates the third act, and the Polo- 
naise which accompanies the masquerade in 
the palace of the Emperor. 

The two fragments of the poem to which 
the author has given, by good right, the most 
musical importance, are the great scene of the 
Classical Walpurgis Night, and the charming 
episode of Helen; he has rendered them with 
a lightness of touch and a variety of tones 
truly remarkable. 

In the second Faust still more than in the 
first, one meets with certain scenes which 
seem to demand some traits of purely de- 
scriptive music; and the author could hardly 
avoid painting the noise of the car of Plutus, 
the course of the centaur Chiron, the wrig- 
gling of the gnome Homunculus, the fall of 
Icarus-Euphorion, etc. But he notes only 
what is strictly necessary in this rather puer- 
ile kind, and passes on. He has done wisely 
also to adopt as it were a connecting thread, 
to bind these scattered pieces together; and 
he happily brings back from time to time two 
characteristic melodies, differing in kind, — 
that altogether graceful one which has sig- 
nalized the first apparition of Helen in the 
scene of astrology, and the grave and sombre 
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melopeeia upon which the demon has revealed 
to the doctor the origin of things, the exis- 
tence of the primitive divinities, the Mothers. 

In approaching the end of the second 
Faust, in reaching the scenes where Care 
blinds the presumptuous doctor, where the 
Lemures dig the grave reserved for Faust, 
in arriving at the Chorus Mysticus, the com- 
poser found himself, as in the initial scene of 
Ariel and the Sylphs, in the presence of 
pictures where music has nothing more to 
say after the admirable translation by Schu- 
mann. Accordingly Lassen has treated these 
scenes as briefly as possible without curtail- 
ing them, but also without developing them, 
so as not to appear to wish to enter into riv- 
alry with a master whom he certainly ad- 
mires, for he proceeds directly from him. 

This valuable work, then, is the last at- 
tempt that has been made at a musical adap- 
tation of Faust; or rather, it was the last 
five years ago; for, with the constant attrac- 
tion which the bizarre conception of Goethe 
exercises upon composers, it would be indeed 
astonishing should no Faust have been hatched 
since that time in the brain of a musician. 
Whether it be hatched, or whether it only 
germinate, there surely will arise some other 
in a little while, and then another still, and 
that will never be the last. 

(To be continued.) 
locates 

ANNUAL MEETING OF THE HANDEL 

AND HAYDN SOCIETY, BOSTON, 

MAY 31, 1880. 





PRESIDENT PERKINS’S ADDRESS. 





Gentlemen: In October last we met at the first 
rehearsal of the season, with the hope that, though 
arduous, it would be in every way successful; and 
now at the end of May, being assembled at our 
annual meeting, we have the satisfaction of know- 
ing that we did not hope in vain. Certainty is 
better than hope, gentlemen; and, pleasant as it 
was in the autumn to anticipate success, it is still 
more pleasant in the spring to be assured of it. 
The season has, indeed, been so exceptionally 
good, both in its artistic and its financial results, 
that I feel tempted to express my gratitude by 
pronouncing an indiscriminate eulogy upon it; 
but, although according to the proverb, nothing 
but good should be said of the dead, I shall 
refrain, knowing that it is wiser to allow of some 
falling short of perfection in the best of seasons 
as in the best of completed lives, since wholesale 
praise is apt to challenge criticism; and, being 
convinced that those who search for spots, will 
find them, even in the sun itself. Were I to say 
that the season of 1879-80 has been the best so 
far in the annals of the society, and that the fifth 
triennial festival which closed it far surpassed its 
predecessors, I might be contradicted; but when 
I say that no exertjons were spared by the con- 
ductor, the singers, the organist and the board of 
management to make the concerts given before, 
and at the festival, as good as possible, I cannot 
be gainsayed, for this is strictly true. Beyond 
this I need not go. The public and the press 
have said all that we could desire in praise of our 
work, and, now that the grateful hum of applause 
has somewhat died away, it should be remembered 
not as a balm to our self-esteem, but as an incen- 
tive to self-examination. It is by studying the 
causes of such success as we have met with that 
we may learn what can be done to deserve a still 
greater meed of praise. Like the allegorical figure 





of Prudence, whom Raphael represented in a 
fresco at the Vatican, according to the quaint 
fancy of medixval symbolism, as a woman with 
two faces, the one aged and turned backward, as 
if looking into the past, the other, young and 
beautiful, gazing into the mirror of self-knowl- 
edge, so should we study the present in the light 
of the past, and thus prepare ourselves for better 
work in the future. 

After the earliest period in the history of our 
society had been passed through, during which 
the footsteps of its founders were guided by the 
feeble rushlight of New England. psalmody, it 
entered upon the study of works belonging to the 
higher levels of musical thought, which has ever 
since been unfalteringly pursued. Every year 
the horizon widened, and, as the society advanced, 
the public, to whom it revealed the new treasures 
of which it had possessed itself, advanced with it 
in appreciative power. By this means it helped 
to raise the standard of taste in music, and aided 
in bringing about that more general enjoyment 
and cultured appreciation of the best sacred music 
in which we now rejoice. 

May we not justly claim that the Handel and 
Haydn Society has had some share in that im- 
pulse to advance in other fields of the divine art, 
which has brought about an improved state of 
public taste in what is distinctively, though obnox- 
iously, designated as profane music? It taught 
our people to love the Haydn of the Creation, 
and so made them eager to know the same 
Haydn in his symphonies and his quartets; it 
made them familiar with the Beethoven of the 
Mount of Olives, and thus prepared them to 
enjoy his great instrumental compositions. Thus, 
if we have today our excellent choral and sym- 
phony concert associations, it may be said that it 
is in some measure due to the initiative taken, by 
the Handel and Haydn Society so many years 
before they came into being. While we rejoice 
in their vigorous life, and wish them all pros- 
perity, we must be watchful lest they surpass us 
in attainment. They have the public ear now as 
well as we, and what they teach it to appreciate 
will be demanded from us under pain of censure. 
Nor is this spur to exertion limited to our imme- 
diate vicinity. We have rivals elsewhere, rivals 
in our special domain, young and enterprising 
societies who surpass us in numbers and in 
resources. “ Westward the star of empire takes 
its way.” Let us look to it that its light is not 
quenched in the East. I say this in no other 
spirit than that of thankfulness that the love and 
study of the noblest musie is spreading in all 
directions. The more choral societies spring up, 
North, South, East and West, the better, for 
their multiplication can only serve to keep up a 
spirit of healthy emulation, and insure the best 
general results. 

As the progress of public taste is commensu- 
rate with our own, as each year increases the 
number of our judges, and as the better our 
performances are the stricter will be the account 
exacted from us, it is not only our duty but our 
best policy to labor faithfully to correct -our 
defects and bring our performances up to the 
highest standard. At the end of every season 
we should ask ourselves, Have we made an 
advance? and to this question I think we may 
this year answer, yes. -The excellent performance 
of St. Paul on the opening night of the festival 
proved it, as it seems to me. It was generally 
admitted that the chorus sang with a closer atten- 
tion to light and shade; a higher comprehension 
of the more subtle shades of expression; a less 
frequent tendency to what a newspaper critic has 
called our “stalwart style” of singing; and, in 
short, approached nearer to that form of per- 
fection, which consists in exactly weighing and 





rendering all those shades of difference in volume 





of tone, which lie between the extremes of pianis- 
simo and fortissimo. If it be difficult for the 
performer upon an instrument or a solo singer to 
do this with perfect evenness and accurate corre- 
spondence of result to intention, how much more 
so is it for a body of 500 or 600 singers, since it 
requires that each one should have perfect com- 
mand of his voice, an identical conception of the 
quality of expression needed to give effect to the 
words sung, and that, collectively, they should be 
inspired with one will and one impulse! The 
perfect chorus, like the air around us, has mastery 
over the extremes of delicacy and power. “ Didst 
thou feel,” says Diogenes to Plato, in one of Lan- 
ders’ “Imaginary Conversations,” “the gentle 
air that passed us? That air, so gentle, so im- 
perceptible to thee, is more powerful than all the 
creatures that live and breathe by it.” ‘To sing 
softly as the zephyr blows ; to “shake the dome” 
with the full resonance of united strength; to ask 
in hushed astonishment, “is this He? is this He 
who, in Jerusalem?” and to make the heavens 
ring with the “Hallelujah Chorus,” so that the 
exact volume of sound intended by the composer 
will be given to each composition —this is only 
possible to a body of singers each one of whom 
has perfect command of his voice and a perfect 
comprehension of how it should be used. The 
more closely the singers watch the conductor and 
lose themselves in him, the nearer approach will 
they make to unity of style and feeling. They 
must yield to his every impulse, as the keys of a 
pianoforte to the pressure of a player’s fingers, 
and thus embody the conception of the work 
which he has formed in his mind. When, then, 
you sing in the chorus, pay the closest attention 
to your leader and be plastic in his hands. Culti- 
vate a sense of individual responsibility, ever 
keeping in mind that your work will mar or 
enhance the general effect; and endeavor to give 
the full meaning and expression to words and 
music, for it is certain that, unless you interpret 
them with feeling and intelligence, you will pro- 
duce no effect upon your hearers. When your 
audience is before you, sing as if you thought 
that it depended upon you personally to rouse its 
enthusiasm, knowing that 

“There is in souls a sympathy with sounds. 

And as the mind is pitched, the ear is pleased 

With melting air, or martial, brisk or grave. 


Some secret chord in unison with what we hear 
Is touched within us, and the heart responds.” | 


A rumor lately went abroad that our conductor, 
for more than a quarter of a century, had been 
tempted by the offer of an important post, to 
turn his back upon us and make his home else- 
where. To do him justice, I can honestly say 
that I never gave it a moment's credence. He 
has worked too well and too long with us to 
break the old ties, whose severance, when it takes 
place, will not probably be a matter of will on his 
part, nor on ours. We are all grateful to him 
for his unwearied efforts during the past season, 
and feel how much the success of the festival is 
due to him. Our thanks are also due to Mr. 
Lang for his most efficient aid, and to the mem- 
bers of the chorus, ladies and gentlemen, for their 
attendance at rehearsals, and their cheerfulness 
under necessary discipline and rebuke. I know 
that they have found their reward in the con- 
sciousness that they have well served the interests 
of the society to which they are so much attached, 
and ask for no other recompense. 

In conclusion, I have to offer you the usual 
statistics relating to the events of the season. 
Fifty-four rehearsals have been held, with an 
average attendance of 360 members, and ten per- 
formances given, with an average attendance of 
440 singers. Thirty-five new members have been 
admitted to the society, of whom two have not 
qualified. Fifty-five ladies have joined the chorus 
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and fourteen have been dismissed. Eight mem- 
bers have resigned, and three have been dis- 
missed. The works performed before the festival 
were the Prodigal Son, under the direction of its 
composer, Mr. Arthur Sullivan; The Messiah, 
Christmas, and Jsrael in Egypt, at Easter. At 
the festival we gave Mendelssohn’s St. Paul 
and Forty-third Psalm, Spohr’s Last Judgment 
and Rossini’s Stabat Mater, Verdi’s Requiem, a 
portion of The Seasons, Saint-Saéns’s Deluge, 
Handel’s Jubilate and Solomon, Beethoven’s Ninth 
(Choral) Symphony, a portion of one of Bach’s 
Cantatas. The programmes of the miscellaneous 
concerts included a great variety of vocal as 
well as instrumental pieces, among which latter 
we must not omit to mention the two over- 
tures of our countrymen, Messrs. Dudley Buck 
and Chadwick. This is a long list of works, 
gentlemen, whose variety of school and period 
says much for the liberality of our musical creed. 

It is proper that I should ask you to remember 
those whom death has stricken from our list of 
members within the past year. They are six in 
number, namely: Charles Henderson, who joined 
in 1834; Henry A. Coffin, who joined in 1865; 
T. Frank Reed, who joined in 1866; Thomas 
Greeves, who joined in 1870; Leopold Lobsitz, 
who joined in 1876; and Philo Peabody, who 
joined in 1877. One among them, Mr. Reed, 
was a member of our board of government in 
1870 and 1871. Actively interested in the cause 
of music, always conspicuous among those who 
were best capable of promoting it, genial, kindly 
and courteous to all who came in contact with 
him, Mr. Reed has been not a little missed by 
those who knew and valued him. 

One thing more, gentlemen, and I have done. 
You are probably aware that, so long ago as 
1867, Dr. Upham, the president of the society, 
suggested that some one should be appointed to 
write its history; that Mr. Farnham began the 
work, and that it was afterward committed to the 
highly competent hands of Mr. Samuel Jenni- 
son, who entered upon his arduous task with 
enthusiasm. Having collected a great amount of 
material through diligent research, and begun to 
collate and arrange it, he was obliged to turn his 
attention to other things, and finally to lay the 
work aside altogether. Several years having 
passed without hope of renewed leisure to resume 
it, Mr. Jennison informed the committee that to 
his great regret he must give up what he had so 
much desired to do, and asked that some one 
should be appointed in his place, to whom he 
liberally offered the materials which he had col- 
lected with so much labor. By vote of the board 
of government, the now vacant office of historian 
was offered to me, and I accepted it, after vainly 
endeavoring to break Mr. Jennison’s resolve. 
I did so because I have so long been connected 
with the Handel and Haydn Society, that I felt I 
had no right to refuse, and, because incompetent 
as I feel myself to be to do the work as I could 
wish it to be done, I knew that whatever can be 
done through the stimulating force of affection 
for the Handel and Haydn Society I may hope 
to do. To serve it in any way is to me a privilege, 
and I therefore welcome the opportunity which 
now offers itself, of doing what I can to make its 
history accessible to the many who will wish to 
know it better than they can at present. 

Wishing the society increasing prosperity, and 
offering you my congratulation upon the highly 
encouraging result of the last season, whose re- 
ceipts, despite the great expense of the festival, 
have allowed us to add $3,300 to the permanent 
fund, I offer you my thanks for the renewed 
honor of election to the presidency, and bring 
these all foo long remarks to a close. 


CuHar.es C. PERKINS: 





BEETHOVEN AND VIENNA. 





BY EDOUARD HANSLICK. 





Ir was as a lad of sixteen that Beethoven came 
from Bonn on his first flying visit to Vienna. He 
carried home with him at least one inestimable 
advantage: that of having made the acquaintance 
of Mozart, who heard him play, and spoke pro- 
phetically of his future greatness. Five years 
later, in November, 1792, he once more entered 
Vienna, never again to leave it. It was an 
Austrian Arch-duke, the Elector Max Francis, 
son of the great Maria Theresa, who sent the 
much-promising young man to improve himself in 
the Austrian capital; an Austrian gentleman, 
Count Waldstein, the Elector’s favorite, procured 
him the means for his journey to and residence 
in Vienna. At the very earliest part of his career, 
even ere he set foot on Austrian soil, Austrian 
influence was, therefore, actively employed in 
protecting him and advancing his interests. After 
his arrival in Vienna, he quickly amalgamated, 
socially and artistically, with the Austrian people. 
It was not Bach and Handel, but the great 
Austrian masters, Haydn and Mozart, who were 
his models in the task of creation, while Haydn, 
Albrechtsberger, Salieri, and Schenk were for a 
time his masters, though their pupil soon soared 
above all teaching. But it was not so much 
Beethoven the composer as Beethoven the piano- 
forte virtuoso who first afforded Vienna matter 
for wonderful stories. Though he soon renounced 
this kind of fame, his career as a pianist and 
concert-giver left a deep and permanent impres- 
sion on the musical life of Vienna. His first 
public appearance took place on the 24th of March, 
1795; he played in the Burgtheatre, for the 
Tonkiinstler-Society, his C major concerto, Op. 15, 
for the first time. The period of his career as a 
virtuoso is strictly comprised between 1795 and 
1814. Wherever we cast our eyes, we come on 
landmarks in his artistic life. If we follow, till 
it has wound along a short distance further, the 
streamlet on which his monument looks down, we 
stand before the Theatre an der Wien, where his 
Fidelio and Christus am Oelberge were first per- 
formed, and many concerts, in which he himself 
conducved grand instrumental works, were given. 
For the opening of the Josephstiidter Theatre he 
composed and conducted his overture: Weihe des 
Hauses. In the inner town, the great Hall of the 
University reminds us of the remarkable first 
performance of the Seventh Symphony and the 
“Battle of Vittoria”; the Great Hall of the 
Redoute calls to mind the cantata: Der glorreiche 
Augenblick, and the concert of 1824, the last he 
conducted; the Burgtheater, his ballet of Pro- 
metheus and the share he took in the concerts 
of the Tonkiinstler-Society: the Kirntnerthor 
Theatre, Fidelio, as re-arranged, and the first per- 
formance of the Ninth Symphony. Even the 
modest rooms ‘zum romischen Kaiser,’ ‘auf der 
Freiung,’ and ‘zur Mehlgrube,’ could boast of 
works by him being played at concerts there. 
At the Morning Concerts in the Augarten were 
first. heard the D minor Symphony and the C 
minor Concerto. Lastly,on May morning in 1814, 
Beethoven played in the Prater, with Schuppan- 
zigh and Linke, his grand Trio in B flat major; 
this was his last appearance as a pianist. Who 
can calculate the amount of happiness, joy, consola- 
tion, and elevation of mind, which, from his 
‘ Adelaide,’ his Septet, and his earlier Sonatas, 
down to his last Symphonies, he lavished on man- 
kind! And Vienna was first to possess and enjoy 
all these works. It was a publisher of Vienna 
who issued his Opus 1, and it was a pnblisher of 
Vienna who issued his Opus 137 (the last). Like 
one of the mighty Nibelungs, who migrated from 
the Rhine to the Danube, Beethoven came here 





and amassed an incalculable treasure.. But it was 
not hidden away or buried; it flowed as current 
gold from Vienna over the entire globe. 

The smiling villages which surround Vienna 
in a garland of forest-green, were, so to speak, 
his workshops, the garrets of the poet. Trees 
under which he thought and created still send 
forth their leaves. Sauntering among the vine- 
yards of Baden and Merkenstein, he thought out 
his Ninth Symphony; at the foot of the Kahlen- 
berg in Heiligenstadt, he conceived the Pastoral 
and the C minor Symphony; in Hetzendorf and 
the Park of Schénbrunn, Fidelio and Christus am 
Oelberge ; and at Moding, the grand ‘ Festmesse.’ 
The cool, cozy, summer haunts so familiar to us 
are all disting 1ished and immortalized by his 
having repeatedly staid there; it was in their 
woods and their gardens that the precious fruit 
of his mind germinated and ripened. As it was 
in Vienna that he found the stimulus to his 
mightiest efforts in art, so it was Vienna over 
which his genius first diffused its fructifying light 
and warmth. We will name only the Incom- 
parable One, Beethoven’s son in spirit, Franz 
Schubert! Not more than a few paces from 
Beethoven’s grave is that of Schubert in the 
Wiihringer Cemetery, and—as we can now joy- 
ously add—only a few paces separate to-day 
Schubert’s Monument among the green bushes of. 
Town Park from the Statue of Beethoven. 

Who could ever calculate and name all the 
mighty results which emanated directly from Beet- 
hoven! There is the immense influence exerted 
by him on modern pianoforte playing. Young 
Viennese virtuosos, Czerny, Moscheles, Ries, Bock- 
let, ete., after studying under his own eyes, publicly 
performed his works for their instrument, and, 
when they had themselves ripened into mastery, 
were able to hand down the tradition of the style. 
Through his Sonatas, which, for the first time 
overstepping the limits of five octaves, turned to 
account a greater range of sound and demanded 
a more powerful tone, he exercised a decisive 
influence on the gradual amelioration in the manu- 
facture of pianofortes at Vienna, and distinguished 
by marks of friendly attention the best represent- 
atives (Streicher, Stein, and Schanz) of the 
trade. Through Beethoven, whose new chamber- 
music was immediately studied by the Rasumowsky 
Quartet, quartet playing in Vienna attained a 
height of which no one had previously any con- 
ception. Schuppanzigh was the first violinist to 
organize in Vienna regular Quartet Concerts, 
and Vienna was, moreover, the first city which 
could boast of such concerts. This we owe to Beet- 
hoven, because the public were eagerly anxious 
to hear his quartets, while none save professional 
musicians could perform them. From Schup- 
panzigh the tradition was handed down to his 
pupil Mayseder, and from the latter partially to 
the artists of the Vienna of to-day. The seed 
Beethoven strewed about here has come up 
well, the crop growing thicker and_ higher 
with each successive year. If musical matters 
among us are immeasurably superior, as regards 
sterling purport and admirable execution, to what 
they were fifty years ago, to Beethoven is the 
credit directly owing. In his days, amateurs 
executed his orchestral works, in the vast majority 
of cases, at the Sacred Concerts and the concerts 
given by the Society of the Friends of Music, 
ete. The increasing desire to enjoy his difficult 
instrumental works rendered in a way worthy of 
them led subsequently to the establishment of our 
Philharmonic Concerts, to the engagement of 
professional musicians at the Society’s Concerts, 
and to the stability and increase of Quartet 
Asvociations among us. We have penetrated 
more and more deeply into Beethoven’s innermost 
being; we have extended more and more the 
circle of his works for performance; and we have 
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raised higher and higher the standard of execu- 
tive perfection. Our great concert institutions 
and our Quartet Associations cultivate his music 
above all othér, and at domestic musical rites his 
songs and sonatas are heard in every family of 
Vienna. The most palpable proof of the Beet- 
hoven cultus existing in Vienna and ever increas- 
ing in depth and consciousness, stands to-day 
proudly erect before us: His Monument. 

For ever will the view of the majestic bronze 
figure awaken in the spectator devout emotions, 
strong pure feelings. and bravely aspiring thoughts. 
The bronze Beethoven shall work on us through 
the eye as his music works through the ear; it 
shall master and elevate us, so that, in his own 
words, ‘we may be freed from all the wretched- 
ness which other children of this earth drag 
about with them.’ — Neue Freie Presse, May 1. 


—@—— 


MUSICIANS IN MOTLEY. 


The great event of the evening was the prod ic. 
tion, under peculiar and distinguished auspices, of 
Romberg’s “'Toy Symphony.” Haydn, who dearly 
loved a joke, is credited with being the first to bur- 
lesque symphonic music by associating toy instru- 
ments with those of a graver sort; and Romberg 
follows his example, while not a few other com- 
posers since the time of these pioneers into the 
region of musical-fun have allied the nursery to 
the concert-room. But of all toy pieces, Romberg’s 
was, perhaps, the best for last night’s purpose. It 
is heavily “scored” for the toys, and, therefore, 
best adapted to convey the lesson intended by the 
managers of the concert. We assume that the 
managers intended a lesson, arguing with them- 
selves that when the audience witnessed the pleas- 
ure derivable from toys by grown-up people, they 
would reflect upon the infinite delight those can 
get out df them to whose “kingdom” they prop- 
erly belong. It would be a charming result of 
performing Romberg’s piece if an avalanche of 
toys were to descend upon the Children’s Hospital, 
making Great Ormond Street echo the wild chari- 
vari of St. James’s Hall. The moral of the nur- 
sery instruments was well pointed by the distinction 
and gravity of the artists who played them. 
Messrs. Manns, Cusins, Carl Rosa, and Santley, with 
violins in their hands, supported by Mr. Ganz 
(viola), Mr. Daubert (violoncello), and Messrs, 
Cowen and Barnett (pianoforte), though a rare; 
could hardly be called a remarkable spectacle. But 
Mr. Arthur Sullivan imitating a cuckoo, Mr. 
Charles Hallé peacefully piping the note of a quail, 
Mr. Joseph Barnby emulous of the nightingale, 
Mr. Arthur Chappell throwing his energies into the 
part of a woodpecker, Sir Julius Benedict ringing 
bells, Mr. Randegger beating a baby drum, Mr. 
Blumenthal.“ pleased with a rattle,” Dr. Stainer 
and Mr. Kuhe lustily blowing tiny trumpets, and 
Mr. Louis Engel throwing the whole force of his 
nature into the tintinnabulation of a triangle! This 
was, indeed, a striking and suggestive sight. One 
may be permitted to speculate upon it a little, and 
ask whether the toy performers were influenced by 
any law of “natural selection” in making choice 
of their instruments. It is a fair inference that 
they were. The sight of the toys would naturally 
revive in each manly breast the fresh and unsophis- 
ticated feelings of childhood. For a moment the 
warping forces of the world would relax their strain, 
and the genuine individuality be drawn at once to 
the toy best adapted for refreshment and consola- 
tion. Yet we cannot in every case make out the 
link between last night’s players and their instru- 
ments. Why should Mr. Sullivan affect the cuckoo? 
The cuckoo is a lazy bird, that builds no nest, and 
hatches its young vicariously. Yet we know that 
American publishers and managers consider Mr. 
Sullivan as having been rather too solicitous about 
the personal incubation of the latest operatic egg. 
Then the idea of Mr. Charles Hallé’s affinity with 
a quail, which has only one note, is absurd; while 
nothing in the course of Mr. Barnby’s useful life 
suggests the nocturnal “goings on” of Philomel. 
Considering that the director of the Monday Popu- 








lar Concerts has “tapped” the British public to 
some purpose, we admit the fitness of his playing 
the woodpecker; and, having in mind a recent 
happy event, there was decided propriety in the 
bell-ringing of Sir Julius Benedict. But why 
should Mr. Randegger, who is what Lord Bacon 
would call a “full man,” love such an empty thing 
as a drum; or Mr. Kuhe, who is modesty itself, find 
happiness in a blatant trumpet? These are the 
psychological mysteries of the occasion, which the 
thoughtful among the audience carried away to 
ponder. But whatever the facts as to affinities, it 
is certain that each performer played his instru- 
ment as though to the manner born. The amount 
of expression in Mr. Sullivan’s cuckoo might have 
revealed to the bird itself an unsuspected possi- 
bility of pathos; Mr. Randegger’s drumming could 
not have better shown how sometimes great results 
flow from an apparently disproportionate cause; 
Mr. Blumenthal, grasping two rattles, wore a smile 
so “child-like and bland” that obviously he was in 
the nursery again, and the glowing countenance of 
Sir Julius Benedict as he jangled his bells did one 
good to see. Of course the infection of innocent 
enjoyment spread to the audience; St. James’s Hall 
burst into smiles; the smiles soon became laughter, 
the laughter ended in applause, and the applause 
secured an encore for Mr. Henry Leslie, who had 
conducted the performance with a due sense of his 
responsibilities. It is a pity all this could not have 
been telephoned to the Great Ormond Street wards. 
The little inmates there would easily have dis- 
cerned that the rich and happy folk in St. James’s 
Hall were not far removed from their own poor 
suffering selves. — London Musical World, May 22. 
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“ SCIENTIFICALLY!” 


There are more things in Heaven and earth, Horatio, 

Than are dreamt of in your philosophy. — Hamlet. 

THE number of persons who derive more or 
less enjoyment from hearing music is, undoubtedly, 
very great. The great art of tones makes itself 
felt, and hence is understood, in a certain mystical 
and transcendental sense of the word, by very 
many who are by no means musicians. It were 
an interesting psychological study to discover 
exactly what the larger mass of listeners find in 
music; to find an answer to the question: in how 
far is the evident enjoyment with which such and 
such a person listens to the Fifth Symphony 
intrinsically musical, and in how far is it a vague 
sense of being in the presence of something unde- 
finably great? Is this enjoyment based upon 
even an approximate appreciation of specifically 
musical beauty, or does it spring from a sort of 
mystic revelation of the individuality of the com- 
poser or performer through the medium of tones? 
Is it music, or is it animal magnetism that is at 
work ? 

Certain it is, however, that the art appeals 
strongly toa vast number of people who, by the 
way they talk about it, would seem to the musician 
to be utterly incapable of receiving musical im- 
pressions. Yet let him but play to them, and he 
holds them spell-bound. But only let him try to 
talk to them about music, and it is almost impossi- 
ble for him to make himself understood. Here 
is the paradox: they enjoy the music, but can 
give no account of their pleasure; they cannot 
even have their pleasure accounted for. They 
enjoy they know not what. 

It is often curious to note by what a slender 
and, at times, undiscoverable thread, music con- 
nects itself with the consciousness of many an 
entranced listener. How subtile this connection 
is, is shown by the exceedingly odd conjectures 
people make concerning the nature of the differ- 
ence between their own enjoyment of music and 
that of the musician. Exactly what their own 


enjoyment is, they do not rightly know ; what the 
musician’s enjoyment is, they have not (or think 
they have not) the faintest conception. But as 
people are not long comfortable in dealing with 
the unexplained, they cannot but try to fathom 
the mystery in their own way ; the upshot of their 
reasoning is usually this: 

“The musician’s enjoyment cannot be what 
mine is; mine is emotional, ergo the musician’s 
must be intellectual.” And then grasping at 
random among the various fields in which the 
human intellect exerts itself, they pounce upon 
science as one of the most universal and imposing, 
and say: “I do not enioy music scientifically, as 
you do.” This italicized word is much in favor. 

“Don’t you think Mr. X— played the Moon- 
light Sonata beautifully ?” 

“T am sorry to say, that I do not.” 

“ Don’t you think he played with expression ?” 

“Oh, yes! with a great deal of expression, 
with no end of expression, in fact.” 

“ Then I suppose his execution was not good, 
and that he played wrong notes; but you know 
that poor I do not know enough about it to notice 
such things.” 

“On the contrary, his technique is superb at 
every point; his execution is positively wonder- 
ful.” 

“But if his execution is good, and he plays 
with expression, why don’t you like his playing ? 
Ah! I suppose he did not play scientifically.” 

Now let it be said, once for all, that, no matter 
what trying positions unkind fate may place people 
in, it is never absolutely indispensable for a man 
to make a fool of himself. But as surely as he 
tries to make a long word do duty for an unknown 
something, he inevitably will perform that un- 
desirable feat. 

Music is not Science; people neither play 
music nor enjoy music scientifically. The very 
people who so misuse the word, feel in their hearts 
that it must mean sheer nonsense in this con- 
nection. When a person says, with apparent 
modesty: ‘You enjoy music scientifically, but I 
do not,” it is always with the secret reservation : 
“But I enjoy it psychically, and that is better.” 

Come, admit it; is it not so? 

Now what this peculiar something is which 
people try to explain away by calling it scientific, 
is hard to describe. It has more to do with what 
we call cultured perception than anything else. 
But one thing is certain; scientific or scientifically 
have nothing to do with it. Listen to music 
scientifically (if such a thing be possible), and 
you at once kill its whole charm. I can never 
hear people speak of scientific music without hav- 
ing a suspicion that their «esthetic capabilities 
are very much on a par with those of a man I 
once met in Switzerland. He was a fellow 
countryman. I had just come from Porlezza to 
Lugano, and was standing on the quay trying to 
console myself for two hours spent on the deck 
of the little steamer under a burning mid-day 
sun, by looking out over the beautiful lake at the 
entrancing scenery. It was one of those slightly 
hazy summer days when the thermometer’s scor- 
ing 90° in the shade gives but a faint idea of the 
all-subduing heat. But the thin haze, impregnated 
with the sun’s rays, threw a gulden glory over 
the distant hills, and everything seemed to invite 
one to lazy enjoyment of the divine landscape. 
The hero of my story came up to the water’s 
edge, and stood beside me a few moments; I 
recognized him as one of the passengers on board 
the boat, and thought at first that he was prob- 
ably enjoying the scene in peace and quiet, as I was. 
Feeling particularly lazy, I did not speak to him 
at first, but he soon opened the conversation with: 
“There ain’t much enterprise about here!” 

The anecdote has not much relevancy, but I 
give it as showing an exampleeof esthetic 
vacuity unsurpassed in my experience. Any- 
body, however, is at liberty to equal it by speak- 





ing of enjoying music scientifically. Ww. F. A. 
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MUSIC IN BOSTON. 
DEFERRED NOTICES. 
(Concluded from page 95). 

Among the various performances which occurred 
while our columns were pre-occupied with musical 
festivals here and elsewhere, as well as by the 
Faust of Berlioz, were a number of interesting 
Pianoforte Concerts, or Recitals. We have already 
recalled our impressions of the three given by 
Joseffy in the great Music Hall; it remains to 
gather up, if only by way of record, some of the 
more important ones which were enjoyed in a more 
modest way in smaller halls, —Chamber Music in a 
proper place. We begin with the concert given by 
Mr. Joun A. Preston, at Mechanics’ Hall, on 
Saturday evening, May 15. There was a goodly 
number of appreciative listeners to the following 
programme :— 

Theme with variations, Op.36 (first time). Anton Dvérak. 
Song, “Adelaide”. . . . .. .. +. - Beethoven. 
Kreisleriana, Eight Fantasias, Op. 16. . . Schumann. 

Agitato assai— Molto espressivo e non troppo vivace — 

‘Molto agitato— Molto lento— Molto vivace — Molto 

lento — Allegro assai — Allegro Scherzando, 

Songs, Unter bliih’nden Mandel Biumen. . . . Weber. 
AuCimetiére. . . . . . . . . » Saint-Saéns, 
Murmeludes Liiftchen, Bliithenwind. . . Jensen. 


Grand Trio in G minor, for Pianoforte, Violin and ’Cello. 
Op. 24 (first time). . . . . . . . Eduard Napravnik. 


Allegro con fuoco— Allegretto grazioso, quasi Andan- 
tino — Presto — Vivace (Alla Russe). 


The vocalist was Mr. William J. Winch. In the 
Trio Mr. Preston was assisted by Mr. Gustav Dann- 
reuther, violin, and Mr. Wulf Fries, ’cello. We 
were accidentally too late to hear the variations 
by Dvordk, and will not undertake to speak know- 
ingly of the work. In his rendering of Schumann’s 
Kreisleriana—the whole series of those fantastic 
pieces, some of them of a haunting beauty and 
deep feeling, others of a wayward, mystifying will- 
o’-the wisp persistency — we were astonished not 
only by the technical excellence, the clearness and 
finish, the sustained poise, ease and freedom of Mr. 
Preston’s execution, but still more by a mental 
grasp and an interpretation of the work which left 
nothing vague or dull, but took strong hold of the 
attention and held it to the end. It would be hard 
te name his superior among our younger pianists ; 
and he is steadily gaining both in strength of con- 
ception and of execution. 

Of the Trio by Napravnik, the imperial Russian 
Capellmeister, our impressions from a single hearing 
have somewhat faded away. But itstruck us as quite 
exceptional in form, particularly the first movement, 
and as having a strong flavor of nationality through- 
out. The term alla Russe, appended to Vivace in 
the finale, might with equally propriety, we thought, 
apply to the whole work. The Allegro is intense 
and fiery. The Allegretto grazioso has a dance 
theme steadily repeated, which seems to go on tip- 
toe, and is rather monotonous. The Scherzo, waver- 
ing between the major key and its relative minor, 
is alternately bold and charming, with interesting 
imitation in the strings ; and the Vivace, in G major, 
2-4 measure, has a short and barren sort of theme, 
of which the obstinate monotony Jies perhaps in 
the nature of the Russian dance. On the whole, 
however, we found it one of the more interesting, 
certainly unique, among the recent novelties in this 
line, and it was finely played by the three artists. 
Mr. Winch’s singing was tasteful and delightful, 
and so were Mr. Preston’s delicate accompaniments. 





Mr. H. G. Tucker gave a concert at Mechanics’ 
Hall on Thursday afternoon, May 20, with the assist- 
ance of the tenor singer, Mr. Charles R. Adams; 
this being the programme : — 


Sonata, Op. 100, A minor, . . . « « « « 
Songs, “Busslied”.. . 2... 26 
“Ich grolle nicht”. . . . . . . . Schumann. 
Prelude, E flat major. Prelude, E major.. . . Chopin. 
Etude, major. ..... - Rubinstein. 
Songs, “‘ Liebesfriihling”. . . . « « « « » Sucher. 
“Der Neugierige”. . . . + » « » Schubert. 
“ Die blaue unendliche See!”. . « « » Sucher, 
Allegro de Concert, A major. . . . . . . . Chopin. 
The Rubinstein Sonata, the novelty of the occa- 
sion, is exceedingly long,— three quarters of an 
hour, —a length seldom reached by a grand Sym- 
phony. We lost the first two movements, and were 
told that the second, the Scherzo, was the one really 
rewarding thing for the listener. The slow move- 
ment (third), we must confess, appeared to us in- 
terminable, and vaguely wandering nowhere; it 


Rubinstein. 
Beethoven. 




















seemed like a huge blind creature burrowing in the 
ground; in the Finale there was more of a savage 
sort of life; here the monster showed his teeth. 
Well, perhaps on better acquaintance we might like 
the Sonata better, and feel disposed to treat it 
seriously. It offered a plenty of technical difficul- 
ties, and called for great strength and endurance in 
the interpreter, to which Mr. Tucker proved himself 
abundantly equal. Much more clear and satisfying 
was the more familiar tude by the same com- 
poser, in which, as in the two Chopin Preludes, 
Mr. Tucker showed more of grace and delicacy 
than was his wont. The Concert Allegro of Chopin 
was played with great brilliancy and freedom. It 
was a rare satisfaction to hear the Busslied of Beet- 
hoven and Schumann’s “Ich grolle nicht” sung so 
artistically, with such fine phrasing and enunciation, 
and such commanding accent and expression, by 
Mr. Adams. All our singers may learn something 
from him. His second group of songs were fresli 
and pleasing, but not quite fresh his voice. 





Mr. Ernst Peraxzo’s artistic zeal and resolution 
in the cause of new, as well as old and classical 
pianoforte music, dedicating his best powers with- 
out stint to let the new composers have a hearing, 


held out to the extent of eleven industriously pre- 
pared Matinées in Wesleyan Hall. Since our 
last report hé has given two, on Monday, April 26, 
and on Friday, April 30. Messrs. B. Listemann and 
Wulf Fries assisted him in the concerted pieces. 
It may be taken for granted that the interpretation 
by these artists, single and combined, was all it 
should be. In the press of other cares we were 
compelled to lose the concerts; we can only, by 


way of record, give the programmes, in which it 
will be seen that almost every number is marked 


“first time in this country”; or something practi- 
cally equivalent; the disciples of “the newness ” 
cannot complain of Perabo: — 
MATINEE X. 
a. Prelude and Fugue, in A minor, a 
6. Prelude and Fugue, in D minor, } Op. 65. C. Reinecke. 
(First time in this country.) 

Sonata for piano and ’cello, Op. 46, E minor. 
X. Scharwenka. 

1. Allegro ma non troppo. 

2. Andante, 


3. Vivace, ma non troppo, 
(First time in this country.) 
Romance, Andante, B flat major, From “ Al- 
bum de Peterhof,” Op. 75, No. 11. . . . 
(First time in this country.) 
“* Acht Pianofortestiicke,” Op. 32. Nol, 
TORE. oe. Gt ie: Oe iy Bs 
Valse —Iinpromptu. F minor, Op. 30 . X. 
(First time in this country.) 
Grand Trio, No. 3, in B flat major, Op. 37. 
1. Allegro moderato con grazia, 
2. Andante, molto sostenuto. 
3. Scherzo. 
4, Finale. 


Rubinstein. 


W. Bargiel. 
Scharweuka. 


W. Bargiel. 


Allegro moderato, 
(Second time in Boston.) 


MATINEE XI. 
Prelude and Fugue, in E minor. From Album 
“* Notre Temps.” Mendelssohn. 
Sonata for piano and violin, Op. 10, F minor . W. Bargiel. 
1. Allegro. 
2. Andante sostenuto. 
3. Finale, Allegro. 
(First time in Boston.) 
Gavotte No. 2, for ’cello and piano, Op. 23. 
D major 


“es & 46 © 


oie  ». 6. 6. «0 (es ©: » TI Popper, 
(First time in this country.) 
Adagio, for ’cello and piano, Op. 38, G. major. W. Bargiel. 
(Originally written for ’cello with orchestral accompani- 
ment). 

**Zum Abschied.” Studie fiir das piano- 
forte. Op.59,G major .. . . . . oJ. Rheinberger. 
(First time in this country.) 
Trio No. 2, Op. 45,A minor . .. . . X.Scharwenka. 

1, Allegro non troppo. 

2. Adagio. 

3. Scherzo. Molto Allegro. 

4. Allegro con fuoco, 

(Second time in this country.) 





Mr. Artuur B. WuitinG, a pupil for the past 
three years of Mr. W. H. Sherwood, made his début 
as a concert pianist on one of the very hottest 
evenings at the very acme of the “heated term” in 
the last week of May (Thursday, 27th). Never- 
theless Mechanics’ Hall contained about 400 listeners 
according to report. A concert of angels could not 
have tempted us at such a time; and as for duty — 
perhaps length of service may be pleaded in excuse ! 
That the occasion may not pass here without 
record, we copy from a notice in the Transcript, 
having good authority for believing that its estimate 
is a just one: 

The opening selection was the Fourth Handel Con- 
certo, arranged for two pianos by D. Krug. The style 











of the composition is very precise and set, and re- 
quires a broad and firm rendering, with great precision 
in execution. Mr. Sherwood took the part for the 
second piano, with Mr. Whiting in the primo. The 
piece was rendered in an almost faultless manner, the 
five movements being played with the strictest fidelity 
to the score, and with mathematical accuracy in time. 
This piece is not heard in public often enough for our 
people to be very familiar with its rare merits as a 
technical work. Mr. Winch gave a group of songs 
from Rubinstein, Schubert and Franz. ‘‘The Asra”’ 
was particularly enjoyable. The others — ‘Du bist 
die Ruh,’” Die Wasserrose,’’ and ‘‘Be not so coy, be- 
loved child ” — were sung in Mr. Winch’s well-known 
manner, and were warmly applauded. Mr. Whiting’s 
test piece was the ‘‘ Appassionata”’ sonata, Op. 57, of 
Beethoven, and he is to be congratulated on the truly 
artistic manner in which he rendered this masterly 
composition. Here he showed more than in any other 
selection the careful and conscientious manner in 
which he has studied music, and exhibited unmistak- 
able indications of deep musical feeling and sympathy 
which promises much for his future as an exponent of 
classical music. He was deliberate, self-possessed and 
dignified, and controlled the instrument, particularly 
in the pianissimo arpeggios, in a truly admirable man- 
ner. 

His technique is easy and graceful, and he has a 
commanding, but not ostentatious presence at the 
piano. Asa whole this sonata may well mark his ap- 
pearance as a concert pianist. 

The next number on the programme was a group 
consisting of Chopin’s Impromptuin A flat, one num- 
ber from Jensen, Novellette, Op. 21, No. 5, Schumann, 
and the great Faust waltz by Liszt from Gounod. 
These Mr. Whiting played entirely from memory. 
They were all executed with great care and with ar 
tistic truth, and were fully appreciated by the audience. 

The closing piece, as well as the most impressive of 
all, was the symphonic poem on Victor Hugo’s ‘‘Ma- 
zeppa’’ for two pianos, by Liszt. This has never been 
produced here before, and it is truly a wonderful and 
& majestic composition. It taxes the capacity of both 
piano and performer to a great degree, and attracts 
the listener with irresistible power as it sweeps along 
like a whirlwind. . .. Mr. Whiting has earned the 
right to recognition as one of the most prominent of 
our local pianists, and if his future may be judged by 
- past, he certainly has a great musical career before 
lim. a 


Mr. Junius W. Hitt, the accomplished piano- 
forte teacher, has for a year or more been carrying 
out an excellent idea with excellent results. It is 
simply giving to some of his pupils frequent oppor- 
tunities of ensemble practice in Sonatas, Trios, etc., 
with the violin and ’cello. We can think of noth- 
ing more beneficial in the way of musical culture 
and progress to pupils who have musical natures 
and sufficient zeal and talent. The young lady of 
that stamp is to be congratulated, who can take 
part in periodical rehearsals of such music with 
such experienced artists as those named in the 
following programme of an “ Ensemble Rehearsal ” 
of pupils from Mr. Hill’s Second and Third Classes, 
which took place at his Music Room, 154 Tremont 
St., on the 19th of May: 


Trio in F sharp minor, Op. 56, 
erato. 


Allegro mod- 
‘5. * 8.8 Sas § we «5 tls Me, 
Miss Appleton, Messrs. Allen and Fries. 
Sonata for piano and violin, Op.8. Allegro con brio. Grieg. 
Miss Dana and Mr. Allen, 
a. “O! that we two were Maying.” . 
Songs. {5 “Mayv-dews.” os. > . : 
Mrs. E. Humphrey-Allen. 
Trio in E flat major, Op. 100., First movement. Schubert. 
Miss Bowker, Messrs. Allen and Fries. 
Trio in F major, Op, . .« 6 «ss 2 6 0's 
a, Andantino. 
b. Allegro con fuoco. 
Miss Nolte, Messrs. Allen and Fries. 
Song, ‘‘ Spring Flowers.”’ (With violin obligato.) Reinecke. 
Mrs. E. Humphrey-Allen. 
Sonata for piano and violin, Op. 30, No. 2. Al- 
legrocon brio. . . + © 6 « © 2 we 
: Miss Holmes and Mr Allen. 
Trio in B flat major, Op. 52. First movement. Rubinstein. 
Miss Ranney, Messrs. Allen and Fries. 


Gounod, 
Bennett. 


.: Gade. 


Beethoven, 





Tue Vocar Cuiuss gave each its final concert of 
the season in the latter part of May. First came 
the Boritston Cxus, always kept in admirable drill 
and up to concert pitch by its conductor; Mr. G. L. 
Osgood. This time it essayed no formidable work 
with orchestra, but fell back upon its old ground of 
“popular,” mostly part-song music, with the follow- 
ing choice programme of its kind, the only entremets 
being a Mendelssohn Fantasia played by Mr. Peter- 
silea, the pianoforte accompanist of the Club: 

For the Male Chorus. 


MBhed uO Tear,” 6's a- 46 6. 60). 0, 9, ees 
“The Nightingale,” . . «+. .« +. -« « « Schubert. 
MORMON. <9 0s 4, ey 4 le 67s e oe See 
‘““The Ruined Chapel,” . . ... «+. « « Becker. 
** Go, speed thy Flight,” . . . « « « « « © e Otto. 
For the Female Chorus, 

“Ave Maria,” 0. + 6.0%. 6.idia..« je, % & Renee 

Brahms. 


“‘Fidelin,” . et re i a ae 


* Presage of Spring,” eo oe 6 © oo oe oe 6 yollinder, 
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For the Mixed Chorus. 


at A. ar a eer Rheinberger. 
** Have you my Darling seen,” . ... . . . Osgood. 
“The Pine Tree.” . . . . . «+ + « - Rubinstein. 
** King Eric,” -. . . »« « « « © © e e Rheinberger. 
* Peasant’s Wedding in Carinthia,” . . . . Koschat. 

Tue Apo.tto Cuivs gave two concerts, the second 
(May 20) being mainly a repetition of the first, 
with the great improvement of an orchestral accom- 
paniment. The principal and longest piece with 
orchestra formed the opening number: selections 
from “ A Night at Sea,” by W. Tschirch. As given 
with the instruments it proved to be a very graphic, 
well contrasted series of scenes in music (without 
the instruments we could hardly imagine it to be 
very interesting), consisting of, first, a chorus: 
“Hymn to Night ;” second, “Pleasant Voyage,” a 
duet between the captain and helmsman, tenor and 
baritone; third, a tenor solo, “Home and Love;” 
and finally an exciting “Storm,” for chorus with 
interjaculations of captain and helmsman. It was 
all very effectively and finely sung and played, Mr. 
Lang, as usual, conducting. Beethoven’s Chorus of 
Dervishes, preceded of course by the Turkish 
March (substituted for Mendelssohn’s part-song, 
The Turkish Cupbearer), was also given with orches- 
tra; as was the concluding number, the Roman Song 
of Triumph, by Max Bruch. The orchestra also 
performed, for the first time here,a very bright and 
genial Overture, called “Spring,” op. 15, by Goetz. 

The other numbers of the programme were: the 
old English Glee: “Strike, strike the lyre,” by 
Thomas Cooke; “Twilight Song,” by Lachner; 
Schubert’s grandly impressive Die Allmacht (“The 
Almighty”) for tenor, solo, and chorus ; .“O who 
will o’er the downs with me,” by De Pearsall; 
“ Evening,” for Bass solo and chorus, by Lachner; 
the Bass recitative and air, “‘The Husbandman, ” 
from Haydn’s Seasons; sung by Mr. Clarence ¥. 
Hay; and “The Flower-Net,” by Carl Goldmark. 
Throughout the Apollo sang with life and with 
refinement. 

Finally the Cecin1a, May 24, gave the long con- 
templated repetition of Max Bruch’s Odysseus, as 
before, with orchestra. The soloists were the same 
as before, with the exception of Miss L. F. Pierce, 
who sang very acceptably the parts of Pallas 
Athena and Nausikaa. The performance was even 
better than the first one; but the night was 
extremely hot, and the work with its ten scenes is 
very long: and with all the inventive talent which 
the composition shows, and all its elaborate wealth 
of orchestration, it did not seem to have enough of 
the magnetic quality of genius to keep the audience 
alive with interest to the end. 


There! we have at last cleared off the old scores, 
and hope to be ready, after the summer’s rest from 
concert worry, for whatever of real interest another 
season may bring forth. 

——@——— 


MUSICAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


BALTIMORE, JUNE 7. — The season is now so far gone 
that there remains little or nothing in the way of classi- 
cal entertainments to chronicle. The halls are closed, 
the lights are out, the directors have flown to cooler 
shores, and there is a general air of tropical calm 
where, during the winter, there was musical bustle 
and activity. The Peabody Hall, on a hot summer 
night, frowns down on the passer by like a dismal 
man — solemn — the sepulchre of symphonies —and the 
doors of the Academy of Music are closed, even against 
the strains of the popular orchestral selections that 
were wont to issue thence on warm June evenings. 

This state of wusical inactivity, however, offers an 
excellent opportunity for reflection on what has been 
accomplished during the past season, as well as for 
giving some attention to such musical events as have 
not received the notice they deserved. 

It will doubtless be of some little interest to the 
readers of the Journal— published in the city of 
choral societies —to hear something new of at least 
two of our many chorus classes. The one is the Bee- 
thoven Chorus Class, composed of about sixty lady 
voices, which gave two delightful entertainments dur- 
ing the season. The latter of the two concerts was given 
on the last day of May, and the following programme 
is an evidence of the taste and judgment employed in 
the selection of just the proper music for such a chorus: 
Motet ...... .,. +. . Giovanni da Palestrina. 
Motet ... .. . . Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy. 
Chorus from Blanche 


de Provence . . . . Cherubini. 
‘Serenade by the Seashore . ... . ._. W. Kjerulf. 
The Spanish Tambourine Girl . . . . BR. Schumannn. 


The Seasons ........... - Niels Gade. 











At the first concert there were compositions of Liszt, 
Saint-Saéns, Schumann, Hamerick, Rheinberger and 
Brahms. The fact of sixty well-trained female voices 
singing such music with so much charming grace and 
refinement, leads one to marvel why we do not have 
female choruses in abundance in every musical city 
in the Union. It is around such combinations of 
thoroughly schooled female voices that tenors and 
basses can be collected to form fine mixed choruses. 

The average male amateur singer is too much en- 
grossed in his daily pursuits to be able to devote nearly 
so much time to concerted vocal practice as the bet- 
ter half of a mixed chorus; and the separately and 
thoroughly trained female chorus should act as a con- 
fident and reliable nucleus. 

So much for the Beethoven chorus class, although 
not so much by far as could, or ought to be, said of it. 

The other choral event was the production of Han- 
del’s Alexander's Feast (words by ‘‘Mr. Dryden’’) 
by the Wednesday club chorus, on the 29th of last 
month, complete and after the original score! There 
were some shortcomings, of course, in the orchestra, 
hastily brought together as it was, and with little time 
at command for rehearsing music entirely new — for 
within the recollection of the oldest musical inhabitant, 
there had been no Handel chorus sung here for— well, 
ever so long! But the chorus was conceded to have 
reached the most sanguine expectations of all musical 
listeners. The rendering of the closing fugue, with its 
four beautiful themes — 

Let old Timotheus yield the Prize, 
Or both divide the crown: 
He raised a mortal to the skies; 


programme will give you a fuller idea of the novelties 
of the occasion, especially those of the menu! 
; SALVE! 
FIRST SUMMER FESTIVAL OF THE SCHOOL OF 
MUSIC, VASSAR COLLEGE, 
June 12, 1880. 





On Board the Steamer D. S. Miller, 1.30 P.M. (In search 
: of Arcadian happiness.) 

“ Arcadia is the only country in which men of condi- 
tion dare not avow themselves unskilled in music; for in- 
struction in that science was established by the Arcadian 
government as a solid branch of education,'and as a means 
of divesting the people of dullness, rusticity and brutal- 
ity.” — Polybius. 

IMPROMPTU CONCERT, 3 TO 5. 

Solos, and concerted music, for Voices, Volin, Piano- 
forte, Guitar, by the students of the Music School, under 
the direction of Dr. F. L. Ritter. 


“Our choir is a school whose aim is health, and wisdom, 
and whose means are poetry, melody and harmony.” — 
Zelter. 

COLLATION, ADDRESSES ETC., 5.30 to 7. 
MENU, 
Oysters, from “‘ Fingal’s Cave.” 
Mermaid Soup, a la ‘* Lovely Melusina.”’ 
Broiled Bass, ** Flying Dutchman” Sauce. 
“Mazeppa Cutlets,” sauce Byron-Liszt. 
Salmi de Pegasus, with eagles’ brain sauce, Beethoven style. 
Paté of singing swans, shot by the seventh bullet 
in “ Der Freischiitz.” Roast beef 4 la Handel. 
Cosmopolitan hash a la Meyerbeer. 
Antediluvian devilled bones, 4 la Bach; broiled in the 
4th part of Berlioz’s “Damnation de Faust,” 
Calves’ sweetbreads, ala Abt and Pinsuti. 
Roast shoulder of mutton, from Dr. Blow’s “ Orpheus 
Britannicus,” 

Vegetables, salads, pickles, etc., selected, with the 
morning dew upon them, from Haydn’s ‘‘ Seasons.”’ 
Cheese. Deutscher Kunst Kise, from Wagner’s 
Nibelungen Tetralogy. 





She drew an angel down, 

was acknowledged by several musicians of excellent 
judgment in matters of voice, to have been as fine a 
piece of chorus work, for confident attack, force and 
precision, as could be expected from ninety voices, and 
an orchestra of twenty men. It must be admitted that 
a chorus which has been singing together for but one 
short season, no matter how good its material, must be 
making very satisfactory progress to produce an entire 
work of Handel with any degree of success. And so 
our chorus music for the past season has wound up in 
a blaze of glory, leaving behind the conviction that the 
best of chorus music is possible here, if only it be man- 
aged in a proper spirit. C.F. 





VAssAR COLLEGE, POUGHKEEPSIE, N, Y., JUNE 14.— 
An event, as novel as delightful in the annals of 
Vassar College, took place on Saturday, when the stu- 
dents of the School of Music of the college, celebrated 
the close of the most brilliant musical season of its 
annals, by an eight hours’ sail on one of the large 
Hudson River steamers. Two hours of the time were 
spent in an impromptu concert, two hours in discussing 
the merits of an excellent collation, accompanied by 
speeches from the students, President Caldwell and 
Dr. Ritter; and two hours in dancing; the other two 
hours disappeared unperceived, a margin of delight- 
ful idling, marked with the red line of merry con- 
versation and happy laughter. 

The students entered into the whole affair with warm 
zest, feeling a just pride in the remarkable artistic and 
financial success to which this department has attained, 
and sang and played con amore, encouraged by the 
enthusiastic applause of more than one hundred fellow 
students, and a limited number of guests — those mem- 
bers of the college government distinguished by their 
taste for musical art. Before starting down the river, 
the excursion party, by request of Dr. and Mrs. Ritter, 
steamed up to West Park, and there took on board Mr. 
John Burroughs, the delightful essayist, who had pre- 
viously most kindly volunteered his services as cicerone, 
in case a majority of votes had led the party into the 
recesses of wood and waterfall near his cottage, rather 
than to the possible haunts of mermaidens, Even the 
order of daneing was marked by a novelty. At the 
suggestion of Mrs. Raymond Ritter, who was present 
as a guest, and who took a warm and natural interest 
in the success of this first festival of a department over 
which her husband presides, dancing was opened by a 
“Marche Polonaise,” participated in by the entire 
company, to the music of a Chopin polonaise. Yor 
instruction in regard to the way in which this march 
should be danced, see Liszt’s Life of Chopin. The gen- 
tlemen were in a very considerable minority; those 
ladies who took the gentlemen’s side in the gay pro- 
cession, donned pretty French costume hats and caps 
for the occasion. 

As the happy party neared Poughkeepsie wharf, on 
its return home, one of the “‘ Midsummer Nights’ 
Dream” choruses was sung, and silvery cheers were 
raised for the captain, the college, and him to whom 
his attached students have given the sobriquet of ‘‘ Our 
Dear Doctor.” But Mrs. Ritter’s original and fantastic 


Locusts and wild honey, stolen from John Burroughs’ 
“ Birds and Poets.” 
Bellini fritters, water ice. 

Vol au vent a la Rossini, champagne sauce 4 la Offenbach. 
Chromatic cream 4 la Chopin flavored with rose- 
tragique-unique. 

Oriental fruits and sherbets, prepared by Moore’s Peri 
during the Carnival in Schumann’s Paradise. 
Coffee from David's “‘ Le Désert.” 


“ No true musician ever was a bad man, and no good man 
ever was a.dull man; therefore are all good musicians in- 
clined to gayety ’? — Luther. 

DANCING, 7.30 to 9. 
Marche polonaise. Waltz. Quadrille. Polka. Waltz. 
Lanciers. Scotch Reel. Quadrille. Galop. 

** And now the golden lyre of Apollo regulates the measure 
of the dance, source of order, health and joy.” — Pindar. 

* Poetry, music, dancing, formed the enchanted circle of 
active living Grecian art; a mystic cortége, vivified with the 
glow, the pulse, the truth, of actual life! All that humanity 
has since invented in the arts, seems but a pale, passive 
memory of this once vital movement of the ft no immortal 
Muses, noblest educators of the people!’ —Schuré. 

‘Towards the close of the evening, a grand performance 
will be given by Signor Maccherignoli Cavalieri and Count 
Nosnebotf Flitterowski, two distinguished veterans, in 
reduced circumstances, who’ have appeared with great 
success before awe-stricken masses of crowned heads, as 
well as select, cultured, and supercilious audiences, in 
every quarter of the civilized globe. 


COMMITTEE SYMPHONY. 

Andanto risoluto, Miss Hartmann. Scherzo, Miss Shaw. 
Largo, Miss Cecil. Andantino grazioso, Miss Wetzel. 
Allegro, Miss Cooley. 

Programme (opus I), composed, by desire, expressly for 
this occasion only, by Mrs. Raymond Ritter. 

ALE. 

Next week, Commencement week, will close the col- 
lege year; the musical season at Vassar may be said 
to end with the annual Commencement concert, on 
Monday next; a fit close to other concerts in which the 
students have participated during the year, as well as 
those in which they have had the assistance of Messrs. 
Bergner, Matzka, Remmertz, Werrenath, Miss Beebe, 
the Philharmonic Club of New York, the Mendelssohn 
Quintette Club of Boston, and others. A. Z. 


——@—— 
MUSIC ABROAD. 


Leipzig. Wagner’s Ring des Niebelungen will be 
given here this month, with Frau Materna, Frau 
Vogl, and Herren Jaeger and Vogl in the principal 
parts. 

— A concert in aid of the Orchestra Fund was 
given, under the direction of Hans von Biilow, 
May 5. The programme included: Overture to 
Benvenuto Cellini, Berlioz; Fantasia in C, Schubert- 
Liszt ; “ Kaisermarsch.” Wagner; and Ninth Sym- 
phony, Beethoven. 


Drespen. Here is the repertory of the Royal 
Court Theatre for one week: Sunday: Die Zauber- 
Slite, Mozart; Monday: Drama, Schiller’s Die Braut 
von Messina; Tuesday: Die Stumme von Portici 
(Masaniello), Auber; Wednesday : Drama, Goethe’s 
Faust; Thursday: Don Juan, Mozart; Friday: 
Shakespeare's Othello; Saturday: La Dame Blanche, 
Boieldieu. Let us all emigrate to the Saxon Flor- 
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German Festivarts. The London Musical Times 


(June 1), says: 

Two of the most important annually recurring events 
in German musical life, took place during last month, 
viz., the Music-Festival of the Lower Rhine, held this 
year at Cologne, from the 16th to the 18th ult., and the 
meeting of the Allgemeine Deutsche Musik-Verein, 
which assembled at Baden-Baden, during the days from 
the 19th to the 23d ult., and which invariably includes 
some interesting musical performances, in addition to 
the social intercourse of its members, which these an- 
nual gatherings are intended to promote. The musical 
programmes of both will be found below. The Cologne 
Festival was conducted by that veteran musician, Herr 
Ferdinand Hiller, and was, according to the Cologne 
Gazette, a great artistic success, both as regards vocal- 
ists and instrumentalists, some 600 choristers and an 
orchestra of about 130 professors having taken part in 
the performances. Among the artists taking part in 
the Festival may be mentioned Frau Clara Schumann 
and Herr Joachim. Of the performances held in con- 
nection with the Baden-Baden meeting, that of Weiss- 
heimer’s Opera ‘‘ Meister Martin und seine Gesellen,”’ 
the libretto of which is founded on Hoffman’s well- 
known tale, is said to have scarcely gained more than 
a succés d estime; while among orchestral novelties, 
a Symphony, No. 2, by A. Borodin, a Russian com- 
poser, attracted universal attention. 


CoLoenF. — Music Festival of the lower Rhine (May 
16, 17, and 18); Overture, “Zur Weihe des Hauses”’ 
(Beethoven); Oratorio, ‘‘Israel in Egypt’? (Handel); 
Symphony No. 8, (Beethoven); Andante for stringed 
orchestra (Haydn); ‘‘Die Nacht,” hymn for chorus, 
soli, and orchestra (Hiller): Pianoforte Concerto, A 
minor (Schumann); Cantata, ““O ewiges Feuer’ (Bach); 
Overture, “ Im Hochland’’ (Gade); Air from ‘Cosi fan 
tutte’’ (Mozart); ‘‘Schicksalslied’? (Brahms); ‘‘ Ave 
Maria,” for one voice, with stringed orchestra (Verdi); 
Symphony, A minor (Mendelssohn); Violin Concerto 
(Beethoven); Scene and air from ‘‘ Traviata” (Verdi); 
Overture, “ Freischiitz’’ (Weber). 


BADEN-BADEN. — Meeting of the Allgemeine Deut- 
sche Musik-Verein (May 1!) to 25): Opera, ‘‘ Meister 
Martin und seine Gesellen’’ (Weisheimer); ‘* Kaiser- 
marsch ’’”’ (Wagner); Ballade for orchestra (E. E. 
Taubert); Violoncello Concerto (E. Hartmann); *‘ Die 
Lowenbraut,” ballad for one voice and orchestra (W. 
Weissheimer); Overture, ‘‘Torquato Tasso”’ (Schulz- 
Schwerin); Concerstiick for violin, A major (C. Saint- 
Saéns); Symphony No. 2 (A. Borodin); Introduction 
and Choruses from ‘‘ Christus” (Liszt); String Quintet, 
Op. 10 (O. Dessoff); ‘ Dolorosa,” cyclus of songs (A. 
Jensen); Sonata for pianoforte and viola, F. minor (A. 
Rubinstein); Songs (E. Lassen and R. Franz); Piano- 
forte Trio, Op. 9 (C. Riibner); Prelude and Fugue, E 
fiat major, for organ (Bach); Adagio from Third 
Sonata, for violin and organ (Bach); Two Sacred Songs 
(A. Becker); Rhapsody No. 1, for organ (Saint-Saéns); 
Organ Fantasia, C sharp minor (F. Kiel); Adagio relig- 
ioso, for violoncello and organ (A. Wolfermann); Can- 
tique francais de Denizot, for organ (Pierre Francois 
Boély); Two Songs (P. Cornelius); Introduction and 
Allegro from Organ Sonata, Op. 42 (A. Guilmant); 
Overture *‘King Lear” (Berlioz); Concertstiick, C 
minor (Saint Saens); Two orchestra] pieces to ‘* Roméo 
et Juliette’ (Dumoulin); Jeanne d’ Arc, dramatic scene 
(F. Liszt); Phaéton, symphonic poem (Saint-Saéns) ; 
Fragments from ‘Tristan’? (Wagner); Pianoforte 
Quartet (Bungert); Theme with variations and Polo- 
naise, for pianoforte (Tschaikowski); Sestet, in G 
major, Op. 36 (Brahms); vocal soli. 


Lonpon. The chief theme of interest in musical 
circles has been the concerts of Herr Hans Richter, who 
first came to London, two years ago, as a Wagnerian 
Conductor. The wise-acres shook their heads when it 
was announced that he would conduct Beethoven’s 
Symphonies. But this season, Figaro (June 2) says, 
“ He is showing his surpassing ability as a cOnduetor of 
music of well-nigh every school. At the first concert 
of the present season he proved he was equally great 
in the music of Schumann as he was in that of Beet- 
hoven and Wagner; at the second concert he added 
Cherubini and Spohr, at the third Mendelssohn, and 
last Thursday Schubert (the great Symphony in C) to 
his London repertory.”’ There is a good deal of jealousy 
towards him, it seems, among the older conductors : 
but the same writer thinks that they had better in- 
vestigate the reason of his remarkable success, and des- 
cribes his method as follows :— 

In the first place, Herr Richter thoroughly masters 
his score in letter and in spirit ; that is to say, he has 
not only deeply studied every possible effect to be 
gained without violence to the composer’s intentions, 
but he is often able to conduct without book. He 
does not always dispense with the score—a practice 
which is, indeed, by no means to be commended — and 
it was satisfactory to notice that last Thursday the con- 
ductor had before him the music both of Dvyoérdk’s 
Rhapsody and Schubert’s Symphony. Herr Richter 
has also an intimate knowledge of every instrument 
in the orchestra, and at rehearsals he frequently plays 





to the performers the respective instruments in the way 
he wishes the passage performed. Armed with these 
gifts, he faces his orchestra, well knowing that he is in 
truth a director able to prove his knowledge not only of 
the score but also of the parts and of the proper 
method of playing the various instruments. The 
orchestra has often been compared to a highly-spirited 
hunter, which, unless its rider shows himself in every 
respect its superior, will speedily run away with him. 
It is a lamentable fact that in some —though happily 
not all—of our orchestras the members are perfectly 
well aware that they are superior in knowledge to their 
conductor, and all sort of respect and of subordination 
is lost. With Herr Richter, however, a movement of 
the left hand is equivalent to a touch of the spur, and 
all the members of his band are only too willing 
and proud to implicitly obey the slightest hint of one 
who is admittedly and really their chief. At rehearsal, 
beside very complete instructions as to shading, and 
the keenest ear for errors and false notes, Herr Richter 
often adopts the system of sectional practice, each set 
of instruments playing separately ; and to this must 
be attributed not only the admirable precision, but 
especially the wonderful clearness, of the parts which 
characterises his performers. There is no need to 
carry a score to the concert hall. The parts may be 
distinguished with the utmost clearness, and in this 
respect Herr Richter is not only unrivalled, but 
stands alone among modern conductors. His method 
of beat is also, while firm, singularly modest; he does 
not, like some foreign conductors, dance about, kick the 
ground, nor thrash the music desk; the baton serving 
to give the beat and the cues, while the slight, and to 
the audience almost imperceptible, movement of the 
left hand supplies the shading. In short, the orchestra 
becomes under Herr Richter an unerring machine, and 
the conductor, by apparently the simplest of move- 
ments, moulds it to his will and plays upon it as surely 
and as easily as a great performer plays on the piano. 


Sir Joun Goss, who died on the 10th ult., at the 
ripe age of eighty, was a pillar in the temple of 
Anglican Church Music. He may be named with 
Samuel Sebastian Wesley, as twin founders of the 
modern anthem. Attwood, the predecessor of Goss 
at St. Paul’s and his teacher had all the intention 
of a reformer, but he had neither grace nor genius 
sufficient to give commanding form and expression 
to his thoughts. At the time when Goss and Wesley 
began to work, the composition of anthems had 
virtually ceased for many years. Adaptions were 
offered in lieu of new works. These two men set to 
work to restore to the anthem its dignity, and at the 
same time to give it the benefit of all the resources of 
modern musical expression which could be used with- 
out detracting from its sacred character. Goss, not- 
withstanding his long life, was by no means a prolific 
composer. He was noted for a wise fastidiousness in 
the selection of words, and for deliberate habits in 
composing. He often kept his works in hand for 
years, and touched and retouched them until he was 
satisfied. To this habit of being his own critic we 
attribute the well sustained character of his writing. 
Other men have more spontaneity, but he is always 
solid and strong. Goss’s life as a producer extended 
over fifty years (1819 to 1869), but his best church 
work was done in the last ten years of this period. As 
a church composer he stuck to his last. The catalogue 
of the British Museum, where every man’s literary 
transgressions are writ in letters of iron, holds him 
guilty in early life of a few pianoforte arrangements, 
and a few songs, while one of his glees is popular, but 
these are the mere accidents of his artistic life. His 
Introduction to Harmony and thorough Bass (1833) is 
for the most part full of common sense. It may be 
commended as easy and pleasant reading, but it by no 
means enables the student to parse the chords of one 
of Goss’s own anthems. We must remember, how- 
ever, that it is forty-seven years old, and that it has 
never been brought abreast of the times. Goss as a 
theorist lived in the past; he made no adequate attempt 
to legalise the innovations of the present. None have 
surpassed Goss as a harmoniser of our standard hymn- 
tunes. His arrangements are seen at the best in 
Mercer’s Collection, and they have a smoothness and 
solidity which marks the finest judgment and balance 
of taste. In character Sir John was remarkable for 
diffidence and modesty; in private life he was known 
to a few friends as a most lovable man, and a truly 
English geutleman.—Tonic Sol-F'a Reporter, June 1. 


The death, after a very brief illness, of Mr. 
John Curwen, the founder of the Tonic Sol-Fa 
movement, occurred on the 30th ult. Figaro says of 


him: 

A member of an old Cumbrian family, a son of the 
Rev. Spedding Curwen, the originator of the Tonic Sol- 
fa movement in this country was born at Heckmond- 
wike, in Yorkshire, on Nov. 14, 1816. John Curwen 
was educated for the Ministry, first at Coward College, 





and afterwards at London University. He does not 
appear to have taken any degree, and he was in 1838 
appointed assistant minister at the Independent church 
at Bassingstoke. Here he first experimented with his 
extraordinary talent for making difficult things easy 
to the youthful mind; teaching the Sunday School chil- 
dren to sing, and inventing the now celebrated ** Look 
and Say method of teaching to read.’* In 1841 he 
moved to Stowmarket, in Suffolk, and it was from this 
place that he visited Miss Glover’s schools at Norwich, 
and gained the idea of the Tonic Sol-fa. In 1844-he 
was elected pastor at Plaistow, in Essex, and from this 
appointment may be dated the foundation of the Tonic 
Sol-fa system. Having great energy, and abundant 
powers of organization, John Curwen entered heart 
and soul into the new ideas, delivering lectures on the 
subject, and sending forth books and pamphlets in 
large quantities. In 1853 he established the Tonic Sol- 
fa Association, a body through whose agency thousands 
and tens of thousands of.persons to whom music was 
previously a closed book, were taught to sing. In 
connection with, and in illustration of, Tonic Sol-fa, 
he issued the ‘* Standard Course of the Tonic Sol-fa 
Method,” “The Child’s Own Hymn Book,’”’ “‘ How to 
observe Harmony,” ‘Construction Exercises in Ele- 
mentary Musical Composition,” and he likewise estab- 
lished the Tunic Sol-fa Reporter, a periodical which 
has attained a very wide circulation, as a disseminator 
of Tonic Sol-fa news, throughout the country. In 1862 
Mr. Curwen founded the Tonic Sol-fa College, for the 
education of teachers of this method; and in 1867, 
having retired from the ministry on the ground of ill- 
health, he established a printing and publication busi- 
ness in support of the Tonic Sol-fa system. ‘That sys- 
tem has had many enemies, and by partisans it has 
been warmly attacked. But Mr, Curwen has lived to 
see the triumph of his method, and the wide adoption 
of a system of music which now gives recreation and 
enjoyment to many thousands of our fellow creatures. 


——_@—__—— 
NOTES AND GLEANINGS. 


New York. Of Chamber Music in private houses 
there are too few examples in this country. Here is 
one worthy of emulation, A gentleman of New York, 
Mr. Charles B. Burrell, sends us a printed ‘‘ Souvenir 
of the Chamber Music performed at his residence (30 
Seventh Avenue) during the season of 1879-80.” This 
was the fifth season in which every other Sunday even- 
ing has been devoted in this way to the enjoyment of 
classical Trios, Quartets and Quintets. The performers 
have been Mme. S. A. Rachau, piano; Dr. L. Damain- 
ville, first violin; Joseph Lewenberg, second do; Samuel 
V. Speyer, viola; and Carl G. F. Martens, ’cello 
These formed the stringed quartet, assisted by Lepold 
Meyer, violin, Emil Gramm, viola, and E. W. Reinec- 
cius. The list of works given during the past winter 
is remarkably large, including: 

Trios, for violin,’cello and piano: Beethoven, Op.1, 
Nos. 1 and 3; Jadassohn, Op. 16; Bargiel, No. 1, Op. 6 
and Op. 20; Schubert, B flat. Op. 99; Rubinstein, B flat, 
Op. 52, and No. 1, Op. 15; Gade, ‘‘ Novelletten,’’ Op. 
29; Mendelssohn, Op. 66; Reissiger, Op. 167; Raff, No. 
1, Op. 112; H. Schotte, Op. 51. 

Quartets, for Strings: Schubert, Posthumous (an- 
dante with variations); Fesca, Op. 28, arr. from 2d 
Septet); Beethoven, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5, of Op. 18; 
Mozart, No. 1, 2, 3, 4, and 6, of ‘the ten.” 

Quartets, with Piano: Rheinberger, Op. 38; Men- 
delssohn, Op. 3; Fesca, Op. 26; Mozart, G minor; 
Beethoven, Op. 16. 

Quintets, for Strings: Beethoven, Op. 29; Mozart, 
No. 6; Mendelssohn, Op. 87. 

Quintets with Piano: Schumann, Op. 44; Reissiger, 
Op. 191; Reinecke, Op. 83; Louis Ferdinand, Prince of 
Prussia, Op. 1. ° 

Concerto, Op. 34, for ’cello, Lindner. 


New York is to have its May Musical Festival. 
Arrrangements are in progress for a series of per- 
formances in May 1881, under the combined direction 


of the Oratorio and Symphony Societies. The first 
public announcement says: 

‘No exertion wifl be spared to put it on the highest 
plane of musical performances. ‘The choral forces, of 
which the chorus of the Oratorio Society is the nucleus, 
will number abont one thousand, and the orchestra will 
complise two hundred instruments. ‘The best talent, 
both of this country and Europe, for the solo parts, 
will be secured, negotiations for eminent artists from 
abroad being already in progress. The entire force 
will be under the musical lead of Dr, Leopold Damn- 
rosch.”’ 

Dayton, O. The 21st concert of the Philharmonic 
Society, with chorus and orchestra of 150 performers, 
W. L. Blumenschein, director, took place May 7, with 
the following programme: 

“Spring’s Message,” for Chorus and Orchestra. . Gade, 

“On Mighty Peus,” recitative and aria, (Creation). Haydn. 
Miss kmma Heckle. 

Symphony in C, for Orchestra. . . . . . . Beethoven. 

** Capriccio Brilliante.” Op. 22, for Piano and 

Orchestra, ... . . . + + «+ « « Mendelssohn. 

Miss Cora Battelle. 

“By Babylon’s Wave.” Chorus aid Orchestra. . Gounod. 

{Arranged for Orchestra by W. L. Blumenschein.} 
“Remembrance,” for Flute Solo, esate ‘Lerschak , 

Prof. Hugo Wittgenstein. 
‘*Forty-Second Psalm.” . . . . . . . . Mendelssohn. 





